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QUEEN ANNE'S CONSERVATORY. 
A DREAM IN SUMMER-TIME. 


‘Nosopy is in town,’ says the fashionable world. 
But we, my literary chum and I, are not of that 
world ; we belong to the three million and odd 
Nobodies who people at all seasons of the year 
the now so-called empty streets of London. The 
blinds may be down in Mayfair, Belgravia may 
be a howling wilderness given over to grimalkins 
and charwomen, even the sober regions of Port- 
land Place and Harley Street may have only ‘the 
Master’ at home—notwithstanding this, in Ken- 
sington Gardens, on a dreamy August afternoon, 
there are plenty of children pelting one another 
with the fallen leaves, or sailing boats on the 
broad pond; plenty of loungers in twos and 
threes, who seem to find the world quite full 
enough for comfort and happiness; plenty, too, 
of lonely folk, who look as if ‘the season’ made 
small difference to them one way or the other. 
And these are all Nobodies! We are quite con- 
tent to form a part of this negative population, 
and stroll on over the rustling carpet of leaves 
through the long straight avenues in search of 
some quiet shady nook in which to lounge and 
dream. 

Through the branches comes soft summer sun- 
shine, lighting up the greenness, until one could 
almost fancy that the year were young, and had 
just donned its spring mantle, so tender is the 
colouring among the tree-tops. Who first planned 
these wonderful avenues? and how many years is 
it since they were but lines of small saplings, 
swayed by every breath of wind? Now, they 
tower around us in their magnificent strength, 
and seem to mock the puny lives of ‘poor 
humanity.’ But a winter’s blast or a summer 
storm could shatter their greatness in a moment ; 
humanity lives on through the ages, ever rising, 
ever expanding, until, perchance, at last there 
shall come that perfection which—— But meta- 
physics leads us to stone walls, and stone walls 
break heads, so we will come back into the sleepy 
sunshine of this everyday world. 


When we reach the old Palace, it is quiet 
enough for the most devoted lover of solitude. 
We throw crumbs for the pert sparrows that 
are fluttering happily about careless of our inva- 
sion, The news spreads quickly of the feast pro-— 
vided, for in ten minutes numbers are hopping 
on the pathway in front of our seat, or quarrel- 
ling with their neighbours who have secured an 
unjustifiable share of the spoil. 

How pleasant it is to get out of the dust and 
noise into this peaceful quietness! Yet people 
will tell you in perfect good faith, if you desire 
rest, that you must straightway convey yourself 
to the Sahara or Greenland, or some other spot 
equally inaccessible and uninviting, for that 
nothing in the way of repose can be found except 
in such desolate regions. Other persons less 
ambitious, but equally unpractical, will say: 
‘Take a holiday ; have a run abroad. Nothing 
like a thorough change, you know, for setting you 
up.” And the unfortunate wretch who has per- 
haps but five shillings to spare for ‘a holiday,’ 
sighs over the well-meant advice and turns back 
hopelessly to his work. He cannot stand ‘excur- 
sions’ with their necessary row and hurry, and 
the five shillings would not take him out of town 
from even Saturday to Monday. So he grinds on, 
quite unconscious that he could find ‘bits’—to 
use a painter’s term—in these London parks of 
ours which are as resting and quiet as any soli- 
tude in the world. He could not get grandeur or 
perhaps perfect stillness ; but there is enough of 
beauty ; and the ‘roar of London,’ mellowed by 
distance, resembles but the humming of a swarm 
of bees or the murmur of far-off waves. 

We leave our sparrow friends and saunter 
round to get a better view of the Palace. It looks 
very sleepy and decayed. The sunshine shows up 
its smoky stucco urns, and suggests that nobody 
takes much interest in its well-being. Somehow, 
as we lean on the iron railings and look across 
the smooth lawn with its bright flower-beds, it 
seems as if the old place had died with its former 
greatness and wanted burying. Even the empty 
sentry-box has a desolate air. Is it our imagina- 
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tion, I wonder, which always gives an appearance | 


of decay to a place that has come down in the 
world? The lawn may be trim, the flowers gay, 
the windows shining ; and yet there is a stillness 
that is not of life; it is difficult to fancy that 
eople still are born and marry and die within 
its walls, 

Suddenly the sun shines out brightly: free 
from its accustomed veil of smoke, the face of the 
Palace sparkles—it has grown young ; the flower- 
beds are turned from ‘ribbon-borders’ into ‘ patch- 
work ;’ the trees have transformed themselves 
into peacocks, teapots, and all the odd shapes 
that adorn a correct ‘Dutch garden.” And who 
are these quaint figures that have stepped out 
from the portrait-frames to promenade among the 

leached alleys or over the smooth bowling-green 

fore attending their royal mistress at supper 
in the great conservatory? Is not that the model 
waiting-woman, Mistress Abigail Hill, flirting with 
her future husband, and anon casting envious 
glances at her kinswoman whom she is so soon to 
rival, the haughty Sarah of Marlborough? That, 
surely, is the ‘handsome Englishman, Malbrook’ 
himself, who stands aside, listening with deaf 
ears to the gossip of Dr Trimmel as he angles for 
that bishopric which is not to be his just yet. 
The great Duke has something else to think 
about: his manor of Woodstock, with its fair 
mansion Blenheim; the municipal and official 
honours poured upon him; the thanks of a 
grateful nation for his many ‘famous victories.’ 
No thought of coming evil crosses his mind as he 
sees Mistress Abigail pounce upon Mr Speaker 
Harley, who has just arrived, and draw him into 
long and mysterious converse. And yet, not long 
hence, Marlborough and his haughty Duchess will 
be crashing to their fall, amid the bitter sneers of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and Henry St 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the latter of whom 
is at this moment forgetting his state cares in a 
hot literary discussion with Mr Joseph Addison. 
This last has not as yet given the Spectator to the 
world, neither has he commenced his unhappy 
married life at Holland House hard by, concern- 
ing which it has been well said : ‘Holland House 
is a large mansion, but it could not contain Mr 
Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one guest, 
Peace.’ But Mr Addison has just quarrelled with 


Dean Swift, and the great satirist’s latest pamphlet | 


is being severely handled in consequence by his 
quondam friend, who observes, in the course of 
conversation, that—— 

‘Harry, my dear fellow, are you asleep? It 
is just six o’clock, and I have an article to finish 
for the Scratcher, and to review that idiot Smith’s 
book on “Lunatic Asylums,” and heaps of things 
besides.—Come home, old boy, come home. I’il 
bet a fiver you contemplate founding an Asylum 
—for Decayed Vegetables—and intend taking that 
old greenhouse yonder as a model.—You’ll never 
turn your mooning dreams into L. S. D.’ 

And my literary friend, who, in spite of his 
wild hair and general bohemianism, is much more 
alive to the prosaic facts of every-day life than 
my starched-looking self, hurries me off remorse- 
lessly to ignoble tea and chops in our distant 
Bloomsbury lodgings. 

As we tramp homewards, my thoughts linger 
over the quaint vision which the sight of Queen 
Anne’s Conservatory, built originally for a Ban- 


| 


-own room chafing his knees before a great coal- 
fire and staring into the shapes that formed 


ueting Hall, and frequently used by Her Majes 
vow that, while my friend is making mince-meat 
of some unhappy rival in the Scratcher, I also will 
for once improve the shining-lamp-lit-hour, and 
turn my ‘mooning dream’ into a study in black 
and white. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN, 


By Davin CuristT1E Murray, 
Author of Strange,’ ‘Josern’s Coat,’ 
GOo.p,’ ete. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Presto! A change from the yellowing lanes 
and whitening wheat-fields of late summer to a 
glistering field of snow. Trees and hedges bare 
of foliage, but sparkling thick with rime after 
a night of frost and fog. Snelling sat in his 


there. One of the chance-presented faces bore a 
grotesque likeness to Tobias Orme; and Snelling, 
after glaring at it wrathfully for a second or 
two, took up the poker and demolished it with 
as much gusto as if it had been a living bugbear, 
Snelling knew by this time, what was known 
to the whole country-side, that the wretched 
Tobias had betrayed the secret he had meant 
to keep, and instead of enriching his patron and 
himself, had enriched the rightful owner of the 
land on which his precious discovery had been 
made, Within reach of Snelling’s hand lay a 
letter; and when he had destroyed Mr Orme’s 
imagined likeness, he took up this missive with 
an angry fretful jerk and glanced over it con- 
temptuously. It was written in a somewhat 
shaky handwriting, which had once been clerkly, 
and a good deal over-informed with flourishes, 
and it was couched in the most involved and 
er phrases the writer could discover. 
t came from Mr Orme himself, and perhaps 
that fact had helped Snelling to identify his 
correspondent’s inflamed countenance in the glow- 
ing coal. The letter announced the writer’s 
approaching arrival. 

‘Plunged,’ wrote Tobias, ‘from the loftiest pin- 
nacle of hope into the profoundest abyss of 
poverty, scarcely able to predict at the moment 
of time at which I indite these despairing lines 
by what providential opportunity I shall succeed 
in acquiring the wherewithal whereby to secure 
the necessary Queen’s-head for its despatch, I ven- 
ture, sir, with all fitting respect, but at the same 
time with all the energy of which language is 
capable, to beseech you to recall from memory the 
promise made in happier days. In the hope, sir, 
that that promise has not utterly escaped from 
your remembrance, I shall venture to present 
myself to-morrow morning at the hour of eleven, 
as near as I can make it, at your door—a door, 
alas! once hospitable, a door to which I have 
twice borne tidings of the utmost importance 
to its owner, but a door at which, I fear, I can 
no longer look forward to that warmth of welcome 
to which I once fondly dreamed that I might 
have a perpetual authority to aspire.’ 

Snelling was not an English stylist, and in 
spite of his bitter grudge against Tobias, a mourn- 
ful admiration touched him. He knew for his 
own part that he might as well have tried to 
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fly as to write that letter. ‘That’s where drink 
can carry a man of learning,’ he said half aloud, 
as Mr Orme’s sordid figure and sodden counten- 
ance presented themselves to his memory. ‘Why, 
with a power of expression such as that man’s got, 
he might ha’ been anywhere at his time o’ life 
if he’d only kept himself sober. I reckon I shall 
have to see him when he comes; but he’s been 
bitter harm instead o’ good to me, and he’ll have 
to suffer for it. If he’d ha’ kept his tongue 
betwixt his teeth, he’d ha’ been a rich man this 
minute’ He turned and struck a bell which lay 
upon the table. ‘Mrs Wilkins, he said to the 
housekeeper who silently answered the summons, 
‘I’m expecting a person of the name of Orme. 
He’s been here before, and you’ll know him 
when you see him. He’s pretty shabby, I reckon, 
but you’ll show him in when he comes.’ 

He had not long to wait, for the housekeeper 
had scarcely retired a minute when she returned 
and tapped at the door: ‘The person you ex- 
pected, sir,’ 

Snelling wheeled slowly round and took stock 
of his visitor mercilessly from head to foot. The 
wretched Tobias wore boots that gaped ; his coat 
was out at the elbows, and his trousers were 
broken at the knees, He had some dreadful kind 
of black stuff, grayed with dirt, wound about his 
neck and stutfed into the bosom of his waistcoat. 
The toper’s glow had faded from his nose, the 
tinge of which had deepened under the winter 
cold to a pinched purple. He dangled in one 
hand a wretched relic of a hat, and looked alto- 
gether so piteous, that Snelling, who had fully 
made up his mind to give him nothing, could 
afford to be compassionate. 

‘You’ve brought your pigs to a pretty market,’ 
he said, with well-fed, we ‘yall complacency. 
‘You’re better than a sermon agen drink, you 
are. This is what you’ve come to.’ 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the wrecked Tobias, ‘this 
is what I’ve come to.’ He took a terrible old 
red handkerchief out of his hat and wiped his 
eyes with it. They were watering, half with cold 
and half with his inward spirituous pathetics. 
‘You can hardly find it in your heart, sir, to be 
hard upon a man like me” Here Mr Orme’s 
knowledge of human nature at large, and of 
Robert Snelling in particular, failed him. It was 
precisely upon a man like him that Snelling could 
find it in his heart to be hardest. 

‘You said you’d come,’ Snelling answered, ‘and 
here you are. I wouldn't say I wouldn't see you, 
for I’m a man as likes to do things straightfor'ard 
and above-board. If you think you’ve got any- 
thing in the natur’ of a claim on me, let’s have 
it in plain words. I made a bargain with you to 
give you two per cent. on the profits of the news 
you brought me last summer-time. Where are 
the profits? If I was to claim two per cent. on 
the losses up to this minute, you wouldn’t fetch 
the money iP you was rendered down and sold.’ 

‘The losses, sir?’ asked poor Tobias. ‘I hope, 
sir, that I have led you to no losses ?’ 

‘It matters very little what you hope, my man,’ 
returned Snelling, contemptuously dignified. ‘It 
matters very little whether you hope at all, or 
whether you don’t hope at all. D’ ye know what 
your confounded news has cost me? Up to date, 
not a penny under seventeen hunderd and fifty 
pounds, Whether I shall ever see a penny on 


it again is more than I can tell, and more than 
any man can tell me,’ 

‘But there’s coal, sir,’ cried Tobias; ‘there’s 
coal everywhere.’ 

‘Yes, said Snelling, nodding at him in a chill 
anger, ‘there’s coal everywhere, maybe. That 
ain’t the question, my man—that ain’t the ques- 
tion. There’s coal there, like enough, but there’s 
sand on top of it.’ 

‘Sand, sir?’ asked Tobias, meekly and feebly. 

‘Yes, sand—a dry, live sand as runs like water. 
You might as well try to dig a hole in a horse- 
pond as sink through it. They’re making a try 
to fathom it this very day ; but for all I know, it 
runs down to the bowels of the earth. That’s 
what your discovery has done for me, my man. 
It’s landed me on a job as might break Rothschild. 
If you’d kept sober and brought me the news 
you could ha’ brought me twenty hours earlier, 
you might ha’ been riding in your own trap by 
now, like my man Isaiah.’ 

This intelligence seemed mentally to annihilate 
Mr Orme for the time being ; he stared piteously 
straight forward, shivering a little with cold, but 
saying nothing, and except for his utterly dazed 
look, giving no sign that he felt anything. But |: 
in a while he began to whimper, his under lip 
ares little by little, and his tears began to 

ow. 

‘Look here,’ cried Snelling, on whom a display 
of this kind could be expected to produce but one 
effect, ‘if you want to sheed tears, go and sheed 
’em outside, where it don’t matter. I won’t have 
you crying over my new carpet. 

‘O sir!’ cried Tobias, roused once more to a 
knowledge of himself by his patron’s voice, ‘you 
can’t expect to prosper if you leave me to starve.’ 

‘Can’t 1? said Snelling gruffly. ‘I’ll chance 
that, my man.’ 

‘You can’t! you can’t!’ Tobias moaned. ‘I 
am the Columbus of this America, Mr Snelling. 
Nobody will ever do any good with my discovery 
if I am left to starve; I know they won't; I’m 
sure of it’ 

Now, this view of things was natural enough 
from Tobias’s standpoint, but less natural from 
Snelling’s; and yet it struck the latter with an 
oddly superstitious feeling. 

‘1711 tell you what I’ll do with you,’ he said. 
‘You’ve got no more claim on me than I should 
have if I was to go to Barfield Hall and ask my 
lord for his title. But if you’ll undertek to keep 
away and niver to bother me any more, I'll me 
a bargain with you. Provided I get news as this 
sand can be passed through, I’ll give you a ten- 
pound note ; and if it isn’t passed through, I shall 
give you nothing. You’ve got no more claim to 
that ten-pound note than you’ve got on the clothes 
I’m wearing ; but I’ll do that much for you. [ 
the meantime, you can sit ? the back kitchen and 
have a bite and a sup theer, and I’ll give my 
housekeeper orders to see to you at once. That’s 
the last you’ve got to look to, and that ain’t 
certain, nor can’t be for some hours to come.’ 

‘If you would be so extremely good, sir,’ said 
Tobias, ‘as to allow me to wait and see’ 

‘You can sit i’ the back kitchen if you like, 
said Snelling ; ‘you’ll be in nobody’s way there, 
and you’ll have a bit of a fire to sit by” With 
that he rang the bell and gave pompous orders 


for the bestowal of his miserable guest. a 
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It was out of no pity for Mr Orme’s discomforts | be sure ; and near where it had used to stand, the 
or disappointments that he did this; it was a | furnace fires of the new engine sent up a column 
kind of sop to circumstance or bid to fortune. | of smoke, and the panting of the engine itself 
Snelling would have scorned the open statement | throbbed faintly audible on the quiet country air, 
that there was any such thing in the world as | Gazing in that direction, Snelling half regretted 
that blind foolish deity of luck whom in his soul | his engagement with Orme. He would have 
he desired to propitiate. A man’s genuine belief | given something to have been first in the field, 
is not by any means that of which he is logically | and much to have gone swaggering with the pro- 
persuaded. The absurd and unreasonable fancies | clamation that he was the first to have recognised 
which move him to action are beliefs more settled | the riches of the district. It was Tobias’s folly 
and profound than the most cherished dogmas | which had robbed him of that splendid chance, 
which leave him inactive. So Snelling believed | Yet he dared not altogether be wroth with him 
that the foolish deity might diminish or increase | just then, lest the foolish genius he courted should 
the obstacle which lay between him and his hope | choose not to be propitious. He stifled his anger 
in accordance with his treatment of Tobias. It | and rode on. 
was like the gambler’s consultation of the cards His own shaft lay at the foot of the Beacon 
before the game, likelier than not to have its | Hill, and within two hundred yards or so of the 
predictions falsified, and yet none the less to be | local line of railway. As he trotted towards it, 
regarded with hope and fear. the engine began to pant and the wheel over the 

e had an appointment that day with Proctor, | shaft to revolve, and thinking that somebody 
the renowned engineer, who had been called in | might be coming to the bank with news at that 
to determine whether or not it were worth while | moment, he shook his reins and hurried onward, 
to continue the operations. If the verdict went | There were two or three loungers at the side of 
against him, it meant a clean loss of at least a | the shaft warming their hands at the fire heaped 
thousand pounds. He had exaggerated things in in an iron brazier made by the simple expedient 
talking to Tobias, and felt as if he were justified of punching an old bucket full of holes. 
in setting off the figures of great sums against the | ‘Any news?’ Snelling asked as he dismounted. 
background of that unfortunate’s poverty. If the | ‘Mr Proctor’s down, sir,’ one of the men re- 
verdict went in his favour, he was no longer merely | sponded. ‘One of the chaps was up just now. 
a man of solid substance but a man of wealth. | It seems the soundin’-rods was forgot, sir. Better 
He had no need for wealth, and knew as little as_ leave the hoss inside, if you mean to wait, sir. 
any man alive how to put it to any uses profitable | There was araw desolate hovel built for shelter, 
to himself ; and yet he yearned and burned and | constructed of all manner of odds and ends, and 
thirsted for it. The student of human nature | into this Snelling led his horse. There were one 
finds himself confronted by many difficult pro- | or two clumsy stools overturned on the floor of 
blems, but there are not many of them so puzzling | beaten earth, and against one wall a primitive 
as that presented by the love of money for mere fireplace had been erected. The fire which lay in 
money’s sake. Snelling did not propose to him- it filled the rough-cast room with smoke, and 
self to do anything with his prospective riches, | Snelling banged the door angrily open before 
even to live better or lie softer. It would have he sat down. He waited for half an hour, and 
been hard to exaggerate or increase by any amount at the end of that time his impatience mastered 
of wealth his sense of personal importance and | him. 
majesty, and except that he intended generally | ‘Let Mr Proctor know I’m here,’ he called ; 
to make money breed money, he had no designs | and the fire by this time burning clearly, he drew 
at all respecting it. And all the same he coveted | up to it and fell to brooding. The great mining 
it, as a saint longs after virtue, or a repentant | engineer’s entrance awoke him from his thoughts. 
sinner after forgiveness, or a young artist when he There had been a misunderstanding, Proctor said. 
thinks of fame, or a lover who looks forward to The man instructed to bring the sounding-rods 
his union with his sweetheart. There is nothing had not obeyed his orders. A messenger had been 
desired of men which creates or can create a more despatched for them, and might be ready at any 
preoccupying longing for possession than money | minute. 
excited in his mind. ‘Look here,’ said Snelling, ‘I’ve got other 

In due time he mounted and rode away towards | business than this to see to. Give me a Yes or No 
the shaft at the bottom of which his hopes lay as soon as you can, if you please.’ 
hidden in darkness. In the neighbourhood of | ‘My dear-r sir-r, the engineer responded, ‘I 
Beacon-Hargate the whole country undulates can tell ye nothing till I get the sounding-rods. 
gently into hill and vale, but the Beacon itself Then I’ll let you know in an hour. In the 
tops everything, and from its summit on aclear meantime I’ve a bit o’ business with Messrs Day 
day there is an uninterrupted view of at least and Winter. I’m due there in half an hour, and 
a dozen miles on any side, Snelling’s road led I must get away.’ 
him past its crest, and when he had reached the |‘ My affairs, said Snelling surlily, ‘are about as 
summit he paused for a moment and looked round | pressing as Messrs Day and Winter’s.’ 
on the familiar landscape. The discovery of the| ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ said the man of science. ‘To 
earth’s hidden treasures had as yet done but little | you, sir, but not to them.’ He buttoned up his 
to alter its character, and the broad field of snow | overcoat and bustled cheerily from the place. 
almost obliterated even these signs of change.| Snelling was left alone with his anxieties for an 
Half-a-dozen pit stacks and an engine-house were | hour, and at the end of that time a messenger 
in course of construction; but the hard winter | came to say that an accident had happened to the 
weather had stopped the work, and they stood | sounding-rods, by which they had been twisted. It 


farmhouse had vanished from the landscape, to | working order. The anxious man arose in wrath, 


tranquil, with no signs of life about them. Day’s | would take three or four hours to put them into 
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and an oath escaped him. He had not been guilty 
of such a falling-off from respectability for a score 
of years past; but his nerves, tough and dull as 
they were, were at a terrible tension, He sat 
torn between the dread of heavy loss and the 
expectation of unmeasured gain, and his suspense 
was almost unendurable. He went outside the 
hut and tramped up and down, up and down, up 
and down, wearing a long track in the otherwise 
unsoiled snow of a neighbouring meadow. 

The engineer came back again, and they waited 
together; and Snelling, too proud to display his 
anxiety further, sat down in slow torment and 
scarcely spoke a word for hours. One of the men 
brought them some coarse food, and the engineer, 
accustomed to rough fare, attacked it cheerfully ; 
but Snelling waved it voicelessly away. 

At long last, as the winter dusk was falling, 
two men came down the road bearing a dozen 
lengths of jingling iron on their shoulders. 

‘Here they are,’ cried Proctor; ‘and now we ‘Il 
know in a jiffy.’ He made ready to descend. 

Snelling felt that he could not bear to look on 
the slow work of preparation. He shut himself 
resolutely indoors and stared at the glowing coals. 
The hungry horse champed at his bit and now 
and then gave a rattling shiver. Voices from out- 
side told how the preliminary work was going on. 
Then the engine throbbed for a little while, and 
there was silence. 

The next half-hour was an agony of covetous- 
ness and foreseen failure, but the man sat in the 
dark like a statue. 

‘If it’s alla mistake and the money’s lost,’ he 
told himself, ‘they shall see no sign in me.’ 

The engine got to work again and paused again ; 
and Proctor, bearing a lamp, shouldered abruptly 
into the hut. 

‘Well? said Snelling without turning, 

‘We’ve proved five-and-twenty fathom sand,’ 
said the Scot; ‘and I should just counsel ye to 
give it up and sink elsewhere. Ye might drop all 
ve ve got into that hole and never see a penny 
of it. 

After all, Snelling was not without heroism in 
his way; he reared his great bulk and settled his 
coat about him. ‘If that’s so, it’s so,” he said 
quietly. ‘Good-night to you. He shook hands, 
led out his horse, and mounted. There was a 
snow-light in the air, but otherwise the night was 
dark, without a star. He rode calmly enough for 
a while; but by-and-by his head and shoulders 
began to droop, and the horse, falling into a foot- 
pace, jogged on wearily, as if his master’s depres- 
sion touched him, as perhaps it did. Nearing the 
top of the Beacon, Snelling heard a wild clatter of 
hoofs before him beyond the ridge of the hill. 
He glanced up, and behold the sky was ruddy. 
Even whilst he stared at it, a figure came galloping 
wildly over the crest, black against the wild glare 
of the sky. 

‘Look out!’ roared Snelling. ‘ Where are you 
coming to?’ 

The rider pulled up with difficulty, and cried 
out in a breathless voice to him if that were Mr 
Snelling. 

‘Yes,’ cried Snelling with a fierce foreboding. 
‘What ’s the matter 

‘The house is afire, sir. A lamp burst in your 
neveu’s bedroom. Mrs Wilkins heard the crash, 
but she couldn’t go in: the place was swimming 


with fire. There ’s nothing will save the house, 
sir, and we can’t find Master John nowheer.’ 

He heard the news without a word, and rode 
on. Was it possible that fortune had at last so 
far befriended him ? 


EPIDEMICS PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE late epidemic of Yellow Fever at Jacksonville, 
on the Atlantic coast of Florida, caused consider- 
able consternation on the other side of the water, 
and attracted special attention on this side owing 
to the well-known scientist, Mr R. A. Proctor, 
having fallen its victim. It is a terrible scourge 
to the tropical and subtropical regions of America, 
which are hardly ever entirely free from it, though 
it rages with special violence only at intervals, 
Its area, however, tends to become more circum- 
scribed. It used to be common in all the eastern 
harbours of the United States as far north as 
Rhode Island; but during the present century 
it has rarely got north of Charleston except in 
connection with arrivals from southern latitudes, 
Its ravages have at times even extended to 
Europe. During the first twenty years of the 
present century there were constant and mysteri- 
ous outbreaks of the epidemic in the principal 
Spanish ports, and year after year the southern 
and eastern coast towns of Spain suffered heavily. 
The last outbreak was in Barcelona in 1821 ; and 
since that date the country has practically been 
free from the scourge, though Lisbon had a 
serious visitation in 1857, when six thousand 
persons of all grades of society perished in a few 
weeks. Yellow fever has rarely visited England, 
though in 1865 an outbreak occurred at Swansea 
which was fatal to twenty persons. 

The origin of the disease is by no means certain ; 
but it had evidently a close connection with the 
slave-trade in the first instance, as all its best 
known seats in America correspond very closel 
with the ports at which slave-cargoes were landed. 
That yellow fever is not of African origin is 
clear ; the disease is unknown on the Continent, 
except in connection with returning ships ; and 
even in America it rarely attacks pure-blooded 
negroes, 

The theory which at present finds most accept- 
ance is that the disease began by the filth of 
slave-ships being discharged in the American 
harbours at the end of their voyages, where it 
fermented in the banks of mud, and spread 

isonous germs through the air. Yellow fever 
is specially associated with seaports, and particu- 
larly with the lowest or most alluvial parts of 
them, and it rarely appears any distance inland. 
It is a contagious and malignant disease, often 
attended with a peculiar yellowness of the skin, 
a fact which gave rise to the name by which it 
is known. It attacks its victims very suddenly, 
the first symptoms being weakness and restless- 
ness, speedily followed by faintness, giddiness, and 
chills. The crisis generally occurs within twenty- 
four hours of the first seizure, and the young 
and robust are particularly liable to be carried 
off by it. Much doubt still exists as to the 
nature of the contagion, some authorities con- 
sidering it to be only conveyed by personal 
infection ; while others hold it to be spread by 
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malarial influences, without direct or indirect 
contact with a previous sufferer. 

Another epidemic, of which we have, unfortu- 
nately, had wider and more recent experience 
in this country, is that of Smallpox. Though 
this disease does not now commit such fearful 
ravages as it did in times past, it still remains 
one of the most serious febrile complaints, and 
while probably more contagious than any kindred 
disease, the nature of the contagion is not yet 
clearly ascertained. It is now pretty generally 
accepted that smallpox is propagated from germs 
carried in the air; but of what these germs 
consist and how they act we have no certain 
knowledge. Close contact with sufferers will 
convey the infection, and so will their clothing, 
even after weeks and months have elapsed ; but 
it seems very probable that the disease is exten- 
sively propagated by means much more obscure 
and indirect. The medical books report a case 
from America in which germs crossed a river 
five hundred yards wide, and infected a number 
of carpenters working on the other side; and 
cases frequently occur in which it is impossible 
to trace the manner in which the infection is 
carried. 

The history of the disease is also involved 
in considerable obscurity. It is believed to have 
originated in Asia, and was first noticed as a 
distinct complaint by Procopius towards the end 
of the sixth century; but the oldest accurate 
description of it which we possess is that given 
by Rhazes, an Arabian physician, who wrote in 
the tenth century. The contact with Asiatics 
occasioned by the crusades seems to have spread 
smallpox widely over Europe, and this country 
suffered from it very severely, especially during the 
thirteenth century. In 1517 it first appeared in 
America, where it committed frightful ravages. 
Like other contagious diseases, it seems most fatal 
when introduced among populations for the first 
time. Prescott estimates that in Mexico alone it 
destroyed three and a quarter million inhabitants ; 
and in Brazil it extirpated whole tribes. In 
North America it was equally virulent; Mr Catlin 
in his work on the North American Indians 
speaks of six million red men being carried off 
by the hideous plague. The Duke of Argyll in 
his recent work on Scotland gives records of the 
terrible ravages it committed in that country in 
the seventeenth century, when the epidemic spared 
It was particularly fatal 
to English royal personages about this time ; 
William IIT. nearly died of it, and it proved fatal 
to his consort Queen Mary, to his uncle the Duke 
of Gloucester, and to the eldest son and youngest 
daughter of his predecessor, James II. he 
introduction of inoculation, and afterwards of 
vaccination, combined with the gradual import- 
ance of sanitary conditions, have considerably 
reduced its ravages, though the recent outbreaks 
at Sheffield and elsewhere show it to be still a 
serious evil. 

We may, however, congratulate ourselves on 
being free from many of the epidemics from 
which our forefathers suffered; such terrible 
scourges as the Black Death, the Sweating Sick- 
ness, and the Plague, we now know only by 
name. The first of these is believed to have 
originated in China, and took its name from the 
black spots which usually appeared on the person 


of the sufferer. These spots were symptomatic 
of putrid decomposition, and their appearance 
was nearly always a fatal sign. Beginning with 
inflammatory boils and tumours, the Black Death 
produced stupor, mental affections, and palsy of 
the tongue, the last generally becoming black, as 
if suffused with blood. The characteristics of 
the disease were burning, unslakeable thirst, pains 
in the chest, spitting of blood, and fetid breath, 
This pestilence attacked Europe in a mild form 
in 1342, and may be traced as moving in the 
wake of the numerous caravan routes from the 
East. Spreading from the north coast of the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, and from thence to 
Italy, it radiated from there by many routes over 
the whole of Europe. Wherever it appeared it 
committed such fearful ravages as materially to 
check the increase of population; in China the 
deaths from this disease were estimated at thirteen 
million, and the rest of the East lost nearly 
twenty-four million ; whilst a moderate calcula- 
tion puts the loss in Europe at _ twenty-five 
million. London and Venice lost 100,000 inhabit- 
ants each; and Paris, Florence, and Norwich 
half that number apiece. It caused so serious 
a decrease of population in this country for a 
time as to create a great dearth of workmen and 
labourers ; and in consequence, a great rise in 
wages, Professor Thorold Rogers, who has investi- 
gated the economic bearings of this disease very 
thoroughly, states that the working-classes were 
at no time so well off in England as during the 
period which immediately followed the ravages 
of the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
It is never known to have made its appearance 
since then. 

A century later this country was attacked by 
another serious epidemic, the Sweating Sickness, 
which was so called because, in the words of an 
old writer, ‘it did most stand in sweating from 
beginning to ending.’ It first made its appearance 
in England, and was generally known on the Con- 
tinent as the ‘English sweat.’ It was observed 
generally to spare foreigners in this country, and 
also to be specially fatal to Englishmen when 
it appeared abroad ; and it was surmised that the 
immoderate use of beer, then so common in 
England, rendered its inhabitants particularly 
susceptible to the disease. Beginning in 1485, in 
the army of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL, 
it a quickly over the country with most 
fatal results. It seems to have been a species 
of violently inflammatory fever, which suffused 
the whole body with a fetid a oii the 
crisis generally occurring within twenty-four 
hours of the first seizure. Like most other epi- 
demics, it was specially fatal to healthy, vigorous 
men in the prime of life, and hardly one per 
cent. of such recovered, In London, where it 
raged with peculiar violence, two lord mayors 
and six aldermen died in one week. This first 
outburst continued its ravages until the end of 
the year, its cessation being nearly coincident 
with a violent tempest on New Year’s day 1486, 
which was therefore supposed to have caused its 
disappearance. Further outbreaks of this epi- 
demic occurred in England in 1506 and 1517, 
when again London suffered severely ; and in 
1528 and 1529 not only this country, but also 
France and Germany, and, in a less degree, 
Holland, Sweden, and Poland, were visited by 
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the same pestilence. The last appearance of the 
Sweating Sickness in England was in 1551, when 
the disease was particularly virulent in Shrews- 
bury and the valley of the Severn. 

The Great Plague, which attacked Europe at 
intervals during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, was a very contagious kind 
of malignant fever, probably nearly akin to what 
is now known as typhus, and was characterised 
by swellings of the lymphatic glands, purple 
spots, and carbuncles. 1 twas a popular belief that 
persons who had survived one attack of the 
ilisease were not liable to another; but that this 
was quite groundless is proved by well-authenti- 
cated cases of individuals taking the infection 
several times. The first signs of pestilence were 
shivering, sickness, giddiness, and pains in the 
loins, accompanied by a feeling of intense weari- 
ness; in the second stage the tongue became dry 
and brown, the gums, teeth, and lips were covered 
with a dark fur, and livid patches and dark 
stripes made their appearance on the skin. In 
fatal cases, the pulse gradually sank, the surface 
| of the body became clammy, and coma or low 
delirium set in, death usually occurring within 
five or six days of the first seizure. This disease 
has always been confined to temperate regions, 
and has been most fatal in summer and autumn, 
especially during the month of September. That 
it is largely due to dirty habits and bad sanitary 
arrangements is evident from the fact that its 
greatest ravages were in close, ill-drained towns : 
as sanitation has progressed the Plague has receded. 
Its last and most fatal outbreak in this country 
was in 1665, when London suffered so severely 
that business was practically at a stand-still. 
Every street, and in some cases every house in 
the street, was attacked, and more than twenty- 
six thousand died in the month of September 
alone ; while the total loss cannot have been far 
short of one hundred thousand persons. For such 
large numbers, ordinary burial was impossible, 
and the dead had to be carted away coffinless 
and thrown into vast pits dug beyond the then 
existing walls. In 1720 the Plague destroyed 
nearly half the population of Marseilles; and 
seventy years later it raged with great virulence 
in Russia and Poland. Since that date, however, 
it has never visited Western Europe, though it 
still appears in Greece and Turkey, and occasion- 
ally in Russia, 
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A NOVELETTE. 
By Georce MANVILLE FENN. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘WELL, ’pon my word, Fraser !’ 

‘What’s the matter now? 

‘I’m staggered ; I am, really.’ 

‘What about, boy ?’ 

‘To think I could be such an absolute noodle 
as to let you morally bind me hand and foot and 
bear me off into a desolate island in the Atlantic, 
to carry your confounded specimens; be dragged 
out of bed at unholy hours to walk hundreds of 
miles in the broiling sun; to sleep in beds full 
of the active and nameless insect abhorred by the 


British housewife; and generally become your 
white nigger, cad, carthorse, and’—— 

‘Have you nearly done?’ said Horace Fraser, 
with a grim smile upon his dry quaint counten- 
ance, 

‘No; that was only the preface.’ 

‘Then let’s have the rest when we get home 
in the shape of a neatly printed book, a copy of 
which you can present to me with a paper-knife 
of white ivory ; and I promise you I will never 
cut a leaf or read a line.’ 

‘Thanks, Diogenes.’ 

‘Diogenes indeed !’ cried Fraser with a snort, 
as his crisp hair seemed to stand on end. ‘Now, 
look, Tom Digby; you are about the most ill- 
conditioned, ungrateful, dissatisfied English cub 
that ever breathed.’ 

‘Go it!’ said the good-looking young fellow 
addressed, as he flung himself down among the 
ferns and began to untie his shoes, after wiping 
his steaming brow and taking off his straw hat, 
to let the hot dry breeze blow through his crisp 
wavy brown hair. 

‘I mean to “go it,” as you so coarsely term 
it, sir,’ continued Fraser, crossing his arms on a 
roughly made alpenstock, ‘I came to you in 
your black and grimy chambers, where you were 
suffering from a soot-engendered cold. I said: “I 
am off to the Canaries for a three months’ trip. 
Leave this miserable London March weather, 
and I’ll take you where you can see the sun 
shine.”’ 

‘See it shine? Yes; but you didn’t say a word 
about feeling it,’ cried the younger man. ‘Do 
you know the skin is peeling off my nose, and 
that the back of my neck is burnt ?’ 

‘Don’t be a donkey, Tom! I ask, did you ever 
see anything so lovely before in your life?’ 

‘Humph! ’Tis rather pretty,’ grumbled the 
younger man. 

‘Pretty!’ echoed Fraser contemptuously, as he 
took off his hat, as if out of respect to Nature, 
and gazed around him at sea, sky, mountain, and 
hill, whose hues were dazzling in their rich 
colours. He then threw down his alpenstock, 
drew a large geological hammer from his belt, and 
seated himself upon the grass, while his com- 
panion brought out a cold chicken, some dark 
bread, and a number of hard-boiled egys, finishing 
off with a bottle and silver cup. 

‘Look at that wonderful film of cloud floating 
toward the volcano, Tom! Look at the sun gleam- 
ing upon it! Just like a silver veil which the 
08 of mountains is about to throw over her 
read. 

‘Poetry, by jingo!’ cried Digby. ‘Brayvo old 
stones and bones, I say! Look at the golden 
yellow of the hard yolk lying within the ivory 
walls of this hard-boiled egg; and at the—— 
There ; I’ll be hanged if I didn’t forget to bring 
some salt!’ 

Tom Digby made a sound with his tongue as 
he tasted some of the wine he had poured into the 
cup; then he made a grimace. 

*I say, Horace, old chap, it was all very well 
for the old people to make a fuss about their sack 


and canary; but for my part a tankard of honest 
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English beer is worth an ocean of this miserable 
juice,’ 

‘Don’t drink it, then,’ said Fraser, eating 
mechanically, as he gazed about him at the glori- 
ous pines around, and then down at the tropical 
foliage of banana, palm, orange, and lime, two 
thousand feet below, where it glorified the lovely 
valleys and gorges which ran from the black vol- 
canic sandy shore right up into the mountains, 

Then a silence fell upon the scene, which con- 
tinued till the al fresco repast was at an end, 
and Tom Digby deliberately lit up and began 
to smoke. 

‘What an enthusiastic young gusher you are, 
Horace!’ cried Digby banteringly. ‘For a man 
of forty-one, you do rather go it.’ 

‘And for one of twenty-five, you assume the 
airs of a boy,’ said Fraser grimly. 

‘Well, I feel like one, old chap, out here. Why, 
it’s glorious to breathe this delicious mountain 
air, to gaze upon the clouds above, and below at 
that wonderful blue sea, and at the yellow pines 
which look like gold. Yes,’ he added, as he 
sprang up and gazed about him, ‘it is a perfect 
Eden! hat a jolly shame that it should belong 
to the Spaniards instead of us.’ 

‘I daresay they appreciate it.’ 

‘Must have done, or else _ wouldn’t have 
taken it from the—the—the—what did you call 
the aborigines ?” 

*Guanches.’ 

‘What a chap you are, Horace! You seem to 
know a bit of everything.’ 

‘I only try to go about with my eyes open, and 
take interest in something better than colouring 
a meerschaum pipe.’ 

‘Severe !’ 

‘Well, you do annoy me, Tom, you do indeed. 
A man with such capabilities, and you will not 
use them. Why, you haven’t even tried to learn 
Spanish yet.’ 

‘What’s the good? You know plenty for both. 
I’m well enough off not to bother my brains 
about Spanish,’ 

a ‘om, Tom! if you only had some aim in 
ife. 

‘Rather have some of those delicious oranges.’ 

‘Eating again ?’ 

‘No, for drinking. Thirsty land, Horace, and 
I never knew what an orange really was before. 
And why should I worry myself about languages ? 
I’ve a lively recollection of your namesake at 
school, and Virgil and Homer and all the other 
buffers.—I say, though, that’s 

ne. 

They had come suddenly upon one of the gashes 
in the island known to the Spanish as barrancos— 
a thorough crack or crevice in the rocky soil, with 
perpendicular sides clothed with mosses, ferns, 
and the various growths which found a home in 
the disintegrating lava of which the place was 
composed. Here the various patches of green 
were of the most brilliant tints, and kept ever 
verdant by the moisture trickling down from 
above. 

‘Mind what you are doing!’ said Fraser, after 
stooping to chip off a fragment of perfectly black 
lava from a bare spot. 

‘Yes; it would be an awkward tumble,’ said 
Digby, as he leaned forward and peered over the 
ledge. ‘Five hundred feet, I daresay.’ 


‘More likely a thousand,’ said Fraser, ‘The 
distances are greater than you think.’ 

‘Ah, well, don’t make much difference to a man 
who falls whether he tumbles five hundred or a 
thousand feet.—Going along here ?” 

‘Yes ; the track leads to a steep descent. Then 
we can get up the other side, and round over 
the mountain, and so back to the part where, 
after dinner, we can go and call on Mr Red- 
srave. I did send on the letter straight from 

ondon.’ 

‘All right, old chap. I’m ready.—How many 
miles round 

‘Not more than ten. You will not mind the 
climb down?’ 

‘Well, if it’s like this—yes. illo, what’s he 
doing 

Digby pointed across the barranco to where, a 
couple of hundred yards away, upon the opposite 
rock-face, a man seemed to be slowly descending 
the giddy wall. 

‘ After birds or rabbits, perhaps,’ said Fraser, 

‘Take care of yourself, old chap!’ shouted 
Digby ; and then, as his voice was lost in the 
vastness of the place, he followed his companion 
seaward for a few hundred yards till the track 
led them to a zigzag descent cut in the wall of 
rock, down which they went cautiously and not 
without hesitation till they reached the little 
stream at the bottom, crossed it, and ascended 
the other side, a similar dangerous path taking 
them to the top. 

‘By George, this is a place!’ cried Digby as 
they paused for a few moments. 

‘Listen!’ whispered Fraser, stopping short; and 
there beneath them was a panting and rustling, 
followed directly after by the appearance of a 
dark face with a band across the brow, a man 
with a basket supported on his back by the 
band, to leave his hands free, climbing up from 
a hidden path among the ferns, and pausing 
before them to set down his load. 

‘What have you there?’ asked Fraser in 
Spanish. 

‘Dust of the old people, seiior Inglese,’ said 
the man, smiling. ‘That is one of the caves 
below there where they used to bury them; and 
he pointed to an opening just visible amongst 
the growth where the side of the barranco 
sloped. 

‘Buried? There?’ said Fraser. 

‘Yes, seiior; there are plenty of such places 
as this in the sides of the mountain,’ 

‘Curious,’ said Fraser, eagerly peering into the 
basket of brown dust, stirring it with the end 
of his alpenstock, and uncovering something 
gleaming and white. 

‘Why, it’s a tooth!’ said Digby, stooping to 
ee it out of the basket, but dropping it sud- 
denly. ‘Ugh!’ he ejaculated; ‘why, they ’re bits 
of bone.’ 

‘Yes; very interesting, said Fraser. ‘Dust 
of the Guanche mummies. I knew there were 
remains to be found,’ 

‘Disgusting !’ ejaculated Digby, recoiling. 

‘Why do you get this dust?’ asked Fraser 
of the man. 

‘For my garden, sefior. The potatoes and 
onions like it, and it is superb,’ 

“What does he say ?’ 

‘They use it for manure for their gardens,’ 
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Digby seized his friend’s arm, ‘Come away, 


he said. ‘No more vegetables while I stay in 
Isola. Hang it all, Fraser, I hope they don’t 


put it among the orange-trees.’ 

‘Possibly! Why not? This is the debris of 
mummies, the remains of the old dwellers here, 
made of the dust of the earth, returned to the 
dust of the earth; and the salts here are taken 
up by plant-life by Nature's wonderful chem- 


istry. 

a say, don’t preach science,’ cried Digby. 
‘Come along.’ 

‘Yes, we must go on now,’ said Fraser thought- 
fully ; ‘but we shall have to come and explore 
these caves. I should like to take back a few 
perfect skulls.’ 

For the next two hours they wandered on 
through scenes of surpassing loveliness, following 
the faint track which led them over the mountains 
till they could see the sea on the other side of 
the little island, as they began to descend. Fraser 
was always busy chipping fragments of pumice 
and lava; picking rare plants, and making a 
goodly collection for study at the little venta or 
hostel where they had taken up their quarters, 
when a rabbit suddenly darted out across the 
verdant path they pursued. 

‘Rather disappointing place as to game,’ said 
Digby. ‘Few birds, too. I say, I expected to see 
the place with canaries as yellow as gold singing 
on every bough.—Pst !’ 

He caught his companion’s arm, and they both 
stopped short to listen to a sweet pure voice 
singing the words of some Spanish ditty, the 
notes ringing out melodious and clear, though 
the singer was hidden among the trees through 
which the path led. 

‘There’s one of your Canary birds,’ said Fraser 
in a whisper; and directly after there was a 
rustle among the bushes, which were thrust aside ; 
and Digby stood enthralled by the picture before 
him, as a beautiful girl of about nineteen bounded 
down from a rocky ledge above the path, her 
straw lat hanging by its string from her creamy 
throat, and her sun-browned face turning crimson 
at the sight of the strangers, who made way 
for her to s, laden with flowers, which she 
had evidently been gathering in the openings 
among the trees. 

‘Horace, old fellow, did you see?’ whispered 
Digby, his eyes sparkling with excitement. 

‘Yes,’ was the quiet reply. 

‘Why, you old ascetic!’ cried Digby. ‘An 
angel. Violet eyes—brown hair—a_ complexion 
of which Belgravia might boast. I did not think 
the Spaniards had it in them.’ 

‘Yes, said Fraser slowly. ‘Some of the old 
that fair hair. Mary’s Philip was 
air. 

‘But did you notice her mouth ?—Fraser, don't 
talk of such a vision of beauty as if she were 
a natural-history specimen.’ 

‘Well, don’t go on like that about the first 
pretty woman you see. Only yesterday, you were 
grumbling about their plainness, and saying that 
though the women here had lovely eyes, they 
had men’s moustaches—they ought to shave.—This 
way—to the right, I think,’ he added, for the 
road had suddenly forked. 

‘And—— Well, she is beautiful,’ cried Digby. 
‘I wonder who she is.’ 


‘A Spanish settler’s descendant, whom, in all 
human probability, you will never see again, 
said Fraser quietly ; and they both went on for 
half an hour in a silence which was broken by 
Fraser. 

‘Going wrong, evidently,’ he said; ‘this can’t 
be the way round to the town.’ 

‘Well, I thought we were going up hill 
again,’ 

‘Ought to have taken the other turning,’ 

This was so evident, that they turned back, 
retracing their steps till, close upon the spot 
where they had diverged, they came suddenly 
upon a tall, handsome, well-dressed man, who 
started and looked at them curiously. 

‘Will the senor direct us to the town?’ said 
Fraser, in Spanish. 

The haughty searching look gave place to a 
winning smile, and the stranger volubly indicated 
the right road, and then said laughingly in 
English : ‘But do you understand me ?’ 

‘Yes, perfectly,’ replied Fraser; ‘and I wish 
my Spanish were as good as your English.’ 

Then punctilious words were exchanged, and 
the stranger passed on. 

‘Do you believe in first impressions, Horace?’ 
said Digby, glancing back, and then uttering an 
impatient exclamation. 

*No.—What’s the matter?’ 

‘That fellow was looking after us.’ 

‘Well, you were looking after him, or you 
would not have seen.—What do you mean by 
your first impressions ?’ 

‘I don’t like the look of that fellow.’ 

‘Insular prejudice.’ 

‘Don’t care what it is; I don’t like him, and 
I’m sure I never should.—Why, Horace, look 
there 

Not twenty yards in front was the girl they 
had so lately met; and as Digby drew atten- 
tion to her presence, he stopped and_ hastily 
— up a twig of flowers such as he had seen 

er carrying, and which her despondent attitude 
suggested that she had dropped. For she was 
walking slowly on with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, evidently sobbing bitterly ; and as 
they followed, she let others of the flowers 
she had gathered fall. 

‘Stop!’ whispered Fraser hastily, as he caught 
his companion by the arm. 

‘Going to see if I can’—— 

Digby did not finish his sentence, for the girl 
had evidently heard the harsh ee She 
turned, gazing back at him in an affrighted way ; 
and as they caught sight of the tearful convulsed 
face, she darted down a side-track, and was 
gone. 

‘What do you think of that?’ cried Digby 
excitedly. 

‘A Spanish woodland romance,’ said Fraser 
dryly.—‘ What do you think about it, Tom ?’ 

‘That I should like to go after that haughty- 
looking Spanish customer and ask him what 
it all means.—Shall I?’ 

‘No. Be sensible for once.—Ah, you can see 
the town from here.—Come along.’ 


CHAPTER IL. 


The accommodation at the venta was of the 
humblest description ; but the place was cleanly, 
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the hostess was attentive, and she was evi- 
dently proud of being honoured by those 
she termed the illustrious strangers, who had 
come from the main island to her unfrequented 
house. 

The homely dinner was discussed, the cook- 
ing declared to be not so very bad, the Malvasia 
an outrage on the name of wine, and the mag- 
nificent view from the open window a banquet 
in itself. 

‘Yes, said Fraser; ‘I’d have braved a worse 
voyage to see what I’ve seen to-day.’ 

igby, who was toying with an orange which 
he had begun to peel, and then left untasted, 
looked up sharply, and his face flushed a little 
as he exclaimed : ‘Yes; wasn’t she lovely ?’ 

4 was talking about the scenery,’ said Fraser 
coldly. 

Digby turned impatiently away, and began 
to fill his pipe as he gazed out over the flat roofs 
of the houses among which the leafy crowns of 
stately palms arose. 

‘Don’t turn like that, Tom,’ said Fraser, after 


a few moments’ silence; and he rose to lay 


his hand upon his young companion’s shoulder. 

‘Turn like what 

‘Huffy, my dear boy. I wouldn’t, Tom; let’s 
be sensible. You must not be so inflammable. 
We have come to admire the beauties of Nature 
and to collect in this, one of the least visited 
of the Canaries. You must not try to work upa 
romance by taking a fancy to the first pretty 
Spanish mailen you see.’ 

Digby flushed more yon 5.4 and as he gazed up 
in his companion’s face, sober quiet Horace Fraser 
could not help marking what a frank handsome 
young Englishman he looked there, with the 
golden rays of the westering sun bathing his 
countenance in its glow. . 

Digby’s eyes for the moment looked resentful ; 
but a smile came upon his lips directly. ‘All 
right, Horace,’ he ey ‘IT am an awful donkey, 
I know ; but that girl’s sweet face impressed me ; 
and then seeing her evidently in trouble directly 
after that Spanish chap had left her, seemed to 
raise my bile.’ 

‘How do you know that gentleman had just 
left her?’ 

‘Eh? Oh, of course! I couldn’t know, could 
1?—There ; it’s all over, and I'll return to my 
duty like a man.—Let’s have a look at to-day’s 
collecting ; and to-morrow I’ll swallow my re- 
pugnance, and we’ll do some of your ghoulish 
ethnology in the mummy caves, eh?’ 

‘And to-night, let’s go up in the cool and 
call on Mr Redgrave. I want him to give us 
a few hints about what we ought to see and 
how to get a guide.’ 

‘Right. Let’s go at once, before sunset.’ 

The walk was delightful, the western side of 
the island being glorious in the glow of radiance 
in which it was bathed, while the sea and the 
islands around seemed glorified by colours that 
were almost beyond belief. 

‘ ‘Better than sitting in that stuffy little room, 
om,’ 

‘Bless you, my son, for bringing me here,’ 
eried Digby merrily.—‘ Cheerful kind of growth 
to tumble among, he added, pointing to the 
prickly-pears which abounded on one side of 
the narrow rocky path they were ascending, the 


other side being furnished with an abundance 
of ragged-leaved bananas. 

‘There’s a house in that nook yonder,’ said 
Fraser ; ‘that must be it 

‘And this chap coming is our man, for a shil- 
ling,’ said Digby, as a tall, sturdy, middle-aged 
personage came toward them smoking a huge 
cigar. ‘An Englishman, by the way he keeps his 
hands in his pockets.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Fraser, as the man ap- 
proached ; and then, addressing him in penta, 
e asked to be directed to Seior Redgrave’s 
house. 

‘Suppose you ask me in English, sir, said 
the other bluffly. ‘You are Mr Fraser, I pre- 
sume; and this is Mr Digby ?—Glad to see you, 
gentlemen. I had your letter, and was coming 
down to the venta to hunt you up. Don’t often 
see a countryman here; so, before we say any 
more, he added, after warmly shaking hands, 
‘I'll give orders for your traps to be fetched 
up here, and you can make this your home while 
| you stay.’ 

But Fraser would not hear of it. ‘We are 
in capital quarters,’ he said, ‘and will not impose 
on you.x—But if you will have us, we’ll come 
up sgh frequently for a chat.’ 

‘You shall do as you like, gentlemen.—In 
‘here, please.’ 
| *By George!’ cried Digby involuntarily, as 
they passed through a gate into a lovely villa- 
garden, ‘ what a paradise !’ 
| ‘Well, pretty tidy. You see, everything rushes 
‘into growth here with little trouble. I ama 
bit proud of my home, and make it as English 
‘as Ican. It was my poor dead wife’s favourite 
‘place, the garden,’ e raised his hat slightly 
‘as he uttered the last words, and a silence fell 
| upon the group. 

‘Forgive me, said the host the next moment, 
as he looked in the eyes of his two visitors. 
'*You are Englishmen, and can sympathise with 
‘one who has lost a dear companion out here 
in a strange land, But there, that’s fourteen 
years ago, gentlemen,’ he said cheerily; ‘and 
T’m not quite alone.—Here, Nelly!’ he cried; 
‘where are you? Visitors from home, my 
| dear.” 

The sun was very low now, and it turned 
‘the porch, covered with Bougainvilleas and a 
lovely scarlet geranium, into a frame of gold, 
‘into which suddenly stepped, as it were out of 
the inner darkness, the picture wanting to com- 
plete the scene. 

‘My daughter Helen, gentlemen,’ said their 
host; and both the visitors stood speechless, 
Digby even spellbound. For there before him, 
winning in her beauty, stood the lady of the 
semi-tropic wood, whose sweet notes he had heard, 
and whom he had seen in smiles and _ tears; 
while, as he gazed at her, the bright look of 
welcome in her eyes changed to one of pain, 
and it was as if a dark shadow had been cast 
across her. 

It was no seeming. The edge of the sun was 
kissing the western wave, and the tall dark 
shadow of a man was cast across her as a click 
of the gate was heard, while Mr Redgrave turned 
sharply and said in rather a constrained tone 
of voice: ‘Ah, Seiior Ramon, you here?’ 

Digby and Fraser turned sharply, as if to seek 
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NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


the cause of Helen Redgrave’s troubled face. 
The Spanish gentleman they had encountered 
in the woodland was coming toward them hat in 
hand. 


NORWEGIAN FOLKLORE AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


TERE is perhaps no country in Europe richer 
in legendary lore than Norway. Until very recent 
years, the communication of the dwellers in the 
more remote country districts with the outside 
world was small indeed, and old-time super- 
stitions have lingered long and die hard among 
these simple and credulous people. To listen to 
their tales of goblins and sprites, of trolls, gnomes, 
and other uncanny creatures, brings back memo- 
ries of childhood’s days and the nursery stories 
with which our youthful minds were both delighted 
and scared. The mountains and forests, the val- 
leys, streams, and fjords are by their imagina- 
tions peopled with curious beings, endowed 
with supernatural power, and with whom it is 
well to keep on good terms. Can it be that in 
these superstitious beliefs there linger traces of 
the nature-worship of the earlier inhabitants of 
Scandinavia? During a short tour in Norway 
last summer we collected a few of the legends 
believed in by the people of the Sogne district, 
which have, we think, never been previously 
published. 

There is a belief among the peasantry that the 
seters or upland farmhouses, which are inhabited 
in the summer by those who are banished at 
that season to the high and distant pastures to 
look after the cattle, are in the winter taken 
possession of by a race of little people, who are 
resentful of any interference with their privileges, 
and are offended if the cattle are brought up 
earlier or kept later than usual. The following 
tale was told us in the Aardal Valley. One fine 
autumn, aman named Knut Kvigne had kept his 
cows and horses at the seter a week later than 
usual, and he found that he experienced a great 
deal of trouble in collecting them together in the 
morning. One night, he was sitting eating his 
oatmeal with a wooden spoon cut by himself from 
a birch-tree, when he heard a knock at his door. 
Startled by such an unusual occurrence as the ad- 
vent of a visitor in so remote a place, he called out 
somewhat timidly, ‘Come in ;’ but there was no 
response to his invitation. Thrice was the knock 
repeated and thrice was the stranger bidden to 
enter ; and then there appeared through the partly 
open doorway a hideous head with two long ears 
like those of a pig. Knut was a daring fellow, 
and he seized the creature by its ears and com- 
pelled it to enter. On being questioned, the 
visitor confessed that he was a burga-tradel, and 
said he occupied the seter hut in the winter, and 
demanded that it should be given up to him. 
High words were followed by blows; and in the 
struggle that ensued, although he wasa_ strong 


He swore at the creature, and each time he did so, 
he found that his adversary grew stronger ; and 
then he called to God for help. When the sacred 
name fell from his lips, Knut began to prevail, 
and ultimately he triumphed. He secured the 
creature, and would not release him until he 
had extracted from him a promise never again 
to interfere with the people in the seter, and 
always to drive the cows and horses close to the 
hut in the morning; and he ever afterwards kept 
his word. 

There are in Norway large barrows on the 
hillsides, which have been found to contain swords 
and arrow-heads, the weapons of an earlier race 
of inhabitants. These have probably given rise 
to the stories which are current of the existence 
in former times of a race of giants, who in quite 
recent days have again occasionally appeared, and 
wrought mischief on those who fell into their 
hands. An inhabitant of Lerdalsoren, on the 
Sogne Fjord, told me a story which he said was 
generally believed. One night a man was riding 
a spirited horse along the valley at the back of 
the village, and on passing one of these barrows 
he pulled up and called to the giant who was 
supposed to be buried there : ‘Come out, and let 
me taste your ale.’ A huge figure slowly emerged 
from the hillside, carrying a great horn of ale, 
which he presented to the man, who pretended to 
drink, but really threw it over his shoulder, 
and put spurs to his horse, intending to keep 
the horn. The giant pursued, and there was an 
exciting chase; but eventually the man won, and 
retained the coveted horn. When he reached 
home, he found that some drops of the ale had 
fallen upon the horse, burning off all its skin 
and hair. The very intelligent man who told me 
this tale assured me that he did not give credence 
to giant stories, but that several strange things had 
happened to him which could only be regarded 
as supernatural occurrences. These stories, though 
trifling and somewhat puerile in themselves, are 
worth repetition, as they show how superstitious 
and credulous are even the more intelligent among 
the Norwegian working-classes. 

My informant told me that once, when he was 
out walking, a white dog had appeared, and 
followed him for some distance; but suddenly, 
while he was looking at it, the animal sank into 
the earth and disappeared. On another occasion, 
when he was a boy, he had driven a cow home for 
an old lady, who promised him a Kringle cake for 
his pains ; but she died suddenly without keeping 
her word. Lad-like, the loss of the cake preyed 
upon his mind for a time; but he had forgotten 
all about it, when one night, on his way home 
from the woods, the old lady appeared to him, 
leaning upon her stick in the same way in which 
her lameness had compelled her to do in life. He 
was frightened, and ran away ; but in his flight he 
lost his shoe. Not daring to go home without it, 
he returned to the spot, and again saw the old 
woman ; but he could not muster courage to speak 
to her. Stories like these might, of course, be 
accounted for in lots of ways; but my informant 
could not be induced to look upon them as other 
than supernatural visitations. 

In the Evil One and his works and appearances 


, Knut was in danger of being overcome. 
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upon earth the people have, or had within quite 
recent times, as strong a faith as had our own 
ancestors a few centuries back; and some of the 
clergy were supposed to be in league with him. 
There is a story told of a priest who lived at Dale, 
and was supposed to practise the black art. We 
visited his old church, situated near the pic- 
turesque village of Dosen, on the banks of the 
fjord. It is a curious old stone-built edifice, and 
in it is hung a picture of this severe-looking priest 
with his wife and seven children. He frequently 
indulged in nocturnal rambles, and the rumour 
was current that at such times he was not engaged 
in business that could bring any good; so his wife 
became alarmed, and begged an old man-servant 
to follow him. The idea entered the man’s head 
that he would give his master a fright, and cure 
him of his love of strolling about alone at night; 
so he managed to procure one of his mistress’s 
night-dresses ; and having discovered the preacher 
standing on a flat rock by the roadside, he 
suddenly appeared in his ghostly disguise. The 
priest demanded who he was; and obtaining no 
answer, muttered some cabalistic words, and as a 
result of them, the man sank up to his knees in 
the rock. The priest repeated his question, and 
again there was no answer, so this time the man 
became entombed to his middle ; and on refusing 
to disclose himself on the third demand, he sank 
to his shoulders. Thoroughly frightened, the 
poor fellow confessed all; but the priest declared 
that it was too late, as his master had claimed him ; 
and the victim disappeared altogether. 

We were also told of another priest who had deal- 
ings with the Evil One, and who was tried at Chris- 
tiania and condemned to die. He begged hard for 
his life, and was only reprieved on condition that 
he would exhibit his supernatural powers b 
preaching the same day in Trondhjem Cathedral, 
some three or four hundred miles away. This 
he promised to do; and, summoning a bad spirit, 
said to him: ‘How fast can you carry me to 
Trondhjem?’ He replied: ‘As fast as a horse 
can go. But that would not do; so he called a 
second spirit, who promised to take him as quickly 
as a bird could fly. But his offer, too, was 
declined. A third spirit promised to take him as 
quick as a thought, on condition that he might 
have the souls of all who went to sleep during 
the parson’s sermon. He hastily closed with the 
offer, and they started. The Evil One went round 
the coast, and when out at sea, endeavoured to 
make the priest repeat the name of God, knowing 
that if he did so he should be compelled to drop 
him. But the priest was too sharp to be caught 
napping, and only urged his unwilling steed to 
greater exertions. When they arrived at Trond- 
hjem, the sermon was delivered ; but so earnest 
and powerful was the preacher, that, contrary to 
custom, not a soul went to sleep, and the Evil One 
was cheated of his prey. 

These are specimens of the tales believed in 
and told round the blazing pine-logs during the 
long and dreary nights of winter. Many more 
stories, doubtless, might be collected and preserved, 
if only some among the increasing number of 
summer tourists to this lovely land, which is now 
being brought so close to us by the fast and 
commodious steamers of the Wilson and other 
lines, would take the trouble to look out for and 
record them. Education is now compulsory in 


Norway ; ignorance is fast disappearing, and with 
it many of the old beliefs of the people, so that in 
all probability these old legends of folklore will 
soon be lost. 


DEAN MALTON’S RESOLVE, 
THE STORY OF A COLLEGE LIVING. 


THE rector of Wilbury was dead. He was an 
old, old man, who had been born at the very 
end of the last century, and, after successively 
filling the posts of Scholar, Fellow, and Tutor 
of his college, with great credit to himself, his 
college, and his university, had in his old age, 
despairing of ever obtaining the Mastership, ac- 
cepted the living of Wilbury. There in the little 
village, hidden away in a narrow valley that ran 
like a long furrow through the plains of Down- 
shire, the brilliant mathematician had passed the 
evening of his life, forgotten by the world, buried 
in his books, corresponding with a few learned 
Societies, and giving his parishioners a kindly 
nod and word on week-days, and on Sundays a 
sermon which they valued all the more because 
they could not understand its learning. 

The end had been expected for some time, 
and yet there was no little commotion in the 
Combination Room of St Martin’s when his death 
was officially notified to the college; for it was 
a tradition that the living, although it was of 
no great value, should be held by a scholar of 
reputation and attainments. For nearly two cen- 
turies a succession of the most learned men in 
the college had retired to spend their last days 
in the old rectory on the edge of the Downs; 
and to have the refusal of the living was a high 
compliment, and an honour that set the seal to 
a notable career. 

That evening after Hall, the Combination Room 
was fuller than usual; the younger Fellows, 
instead of looking in for a moment and then 
hurrying off to some musical party, or returning 
to wife and family in a brand-new villa residence 
in the outskirts, hung about in groups talking 
nervously and fidgeting from one leg to the 
other, avoiding the topic of the vacant living, 
and yet unwilling to go and leave the field 
to others. Not that there was any great choice 
of candidates for the Downshire rectory ; most 
of the junior Fellows were laymen, and the senior 
Fellows who were in orders either held college 
offices or better livings than Wilbury. 

The Bursar, the master-mind of the college, sat 
in his accustomed armchair by the fire, every 
now and then glancing with grim amusement at 
the unwonted assemblage, but uttering no word. 
Opposite to him sat the senior Tutor, a thin shy 
man, with a painfully nervous manner, whose 
habitual unrest was aggravated by the feeling 
that all men were thinking of him as the new 
rector. He sat twiddling his fingers and shaping 
the castles of his youth in the glowing embers of 
the fire with twitching lips and elevated brows. 
The younger Fellows stood in a wide circle round 
the hearth or by the table, discussing the situa- 
tion in low tones, until the old French clock that 
ticked solemnly on the mantel-piece warned them 
that the occupants of the modern villas were 
awaiting their coming with impatience. One by 
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one they trooped out until only the usual three 

or four remained, and then at last the Bursar 

spoke: ‘I suppose you will take the rectory, 
owles 

s The Tutor started guiltily from his day-dream. 
‘No, I think not,’ he stammered. ‘I am too old; 
[ am unfitted; and I could not leave the col- 


ae,’ 

TWell, well. Best have some leaven in the 
mass, growled Roebuck, the Bursar, glancing con- 
temptuously towards the door, which had just 
closed on the youngest Fellow. 

‘Poor old Cawthorn !’ went on the Tutor after 
a pause ; ‘he was a clever man,’ 

‘Born three-quarters of a century too soon. 
If he had deferred his entry into the world, 
he might have had as many “pups” and have 
made as much money as any “coach” in the 
university. —I think that is the correct form of 
words, is it not, Malton ?’ 

The man addressed by the Bursar answered in 
a low soft voice rather laboured in its precision 
of accent and phraseology : ‘I believe so: I have 
heard some such expression made use of by 
members of this college.’ 

‘There are few men of his standing left,’ said 
the Tutor, still thinking of the late rector. ‘I 
suppose it will be offered to Thompson.’ 

‘He won’t take it,’ said Roebuck; ‘his own 
place is much better, and not such an exile. 
—You’ll have to take it, Bowles.’ 

‘1? Oh no. I should never make a parish 
riest ; I could not live away from the college.’ 

‘Then Malton must have it.’ 

Malton blushed. He was a man not much over 
thirty, with small eyes, no features to speak of, 
a complexion like pale yellow soap, and on each 
cheek a wisp of black whisker that Gres as if it 
had accidentally slipped down from his hair. He 
hesitated, and muttered something about the offer 
being a great compliment. Here was a new idea, 
and one that seemed likely to be the ultimate 
solution of the difficulty. Somehow the sugges- 
tion seemed to have put an end to the conversa- 
tion. - They sat in silence, looking into the fire 
and turning the matter over in their minds, but 
without sams. the subject any further. As 
usual, Malton was the first to retire, leaving the 
two elder men sitting by the fire, with the founder 
of the college, a chancellor, three bishops, and 
several noblemen looking solemnly down at them 
from the walls. 

The Rev. Joseph Malton went back to his 
rooms with his mind in an unusual state of fer- 
ment. He lighted his lamp, which his gyp had 
placel ready for him, and seating himself at his 
desk, tried to take up the thread of his work as 
on every other evening. He was engaged on 
a learned treatise, which the undergraduates 
averred dealt completely and exhaustively with 
the subtler properties of the common pump ; but 
his hand had lost its cunning and strange visions 
kept floating before his eyes. He sighed, put 
away his papers, and drawing his heavy arm- 
chair nearer to the fire, settled himself down to 
real—but to no purpose. The Bursar’s sugges- 
tion that he should be the new rector of Wilbury 
had strangely agitated him. After all, why 
should he not take it, and—he only thought it 
in a whisper—marry? It was true he could 
marry as he was; but the position of a married 


Fellow, with a wife and family in a draughty 
villa outside the town, did not appeal to his 
imagination ; whereas the status of rector in a 
country — seemed to him full of dignit 
and of all that gives interest to life. The boo 
he was trying to read slipped from his grasp and 
slid into the fender; but he took no heed of it, 
he was so absorbed in his reflections, He was 
thirty-five, and Fellow, Dean, and Classical Leec- 
turer of St Martin’s. He had almost reached the 
summit of his ambition; but never till that 
evening had the idea of merging the college don 
in the country rector crossed his mind. 

The entry of his gyp Turner to put out the 
tea-things and give a last look round interrupted 
his reverie. Turner was an untidy, shiftless crea- 
ture, with a talent for breaking china, and with a 
Cockney accent ingrafted on the intonation of 
East Anglia. The undergraduates on his stair- 
case were always at war with him on account of 
his forgetfulness and incapacity, and he lived in a 
constant state of expostulation and self-excusing. 
He did his best with the Dean, for he knew it 
was well to have the authorities in his favour ; 
but the other resident Fellows agreed that only 
a man so little exacting as Malton could have 
stood Turner’s peculiarities so long. 

Turner finished his perfunctory look round the 
room, and having placed the tea ready, said: 
‘Shall you want anything more to-night, sir?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replied the Dean, 

*Good-night, sir.’ 

‘Good-night, Turner.’ 

The door closed upon the gyp, and abruptly 
shut out a war-whoop that rang up the staircase 
to summon Turner to one of his Ps. Tot under- 
graduate masters. 

The Dean picked up his book, made his tea, 
and resumed his reverie ; but Turner’s entrance 
had given his thoughts a new direction. His 
memory cast back to his boyhood, to his hopes 
and ambitions as a growing lad, to the work 
he had set himself to accomplish, and to the 
life, devoid of pleasure and almost of recreation, 
that he had led till within the last few years, 
when his mode of living had become stereotyped, 
and his nervousness in society confirmed. He 
saw himself once more a little boy in the house 
of his father, who had been a small tradesman 
in the town; and it was almost with a shock 
that he remembered how in those far-away days 
he had actually looked up to his shiftless gyp 
Turner, and had listened with awe and reverence 
to the stories of dons and undergrads that his 
playfellow used to retail. Five-and-twenty years 
ago Turner’s father had lived next door to the 
Maltons, and the Turners held their heads high, 
for Turner was gyp, and his wife bedmaker at 
St Martin’s; and they considered themselves as 
belonging to the university ; whereas old Malton 
and his wife only belonged to the town. He 
remembered how he had envied young Turner 
his intimacy with the ways and traditions of 
college and university life, and with what absorb- 
ing eagerness he had swallowed all the accounts 
of the respect with which the Master and Fellows 
of St Martin’s asked for and followed the advice of 
their gyp and bedmaker ; and how he had always 
considered old Turner as virtual ruler of St 
Martin’s, and as a personage to whom even the 
great vice-chancellor himself owed no small por- 
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tion of his glory. In his mind he ran over his 
entrance with Turner at the grammar-school, how 
he had worked and slaved even as a lower school- 
boy, with the hope of being able to win a scholar- 
ship, and see that glorious university life at first 
hand and with his own eyes; and how the 
idleness and mischievous tricks of young Turner 
had been the despair of the masters and the 
admiration of his schoolfellows. 

The intimacy between the two had naturally 
lessened when Turner was taken from school and 
sent for two years as boots to a London hotel, 
before joining his father as a sort of assistant gyp 


at St Martin’s. In London, Turner had further 
studied the art of giving the maximum of import- 
ance to a minimum of work; while Malton had 
been rising steadily to the head of the school, and | 
had succeeded in persuading his father that he was 
not a useless dreamer after all. The Dean smiled 
a little sadly when he recalled the overwhelming | 
rapture with which his election to a school exhibi- | 
tion had filled him, and his hopes and fears as he | 
entered for scholarships at several colleges, finally 
becoming senior classical scholar of his year at St 
Martin’s. Old Turner had been the first to bring 
him the news of his election, and the Dean well 
remembered the half-patronising, half-deferential 
manner with which the old man had congratu- 
lated him. He could have wished that his success | 
had been gained at some other college, for the | 
Turners were inclined to presume on old acquaint- 
ance and to be unpleasantly familiar with the 
new scholar ; but as they all became more used to 
their respective positions, this feeling of awkward- | 
ness wore away, and there remained only so much | 
friendship between them as could be expected to | 
exist between a university man and a gyp. 

Then another figure crossed the field of the | 
Dean’s recollections, the figure of the girl who 
had prompted the idea of marriage in a country 
rectory. Mary Andrews had been the only girl | 
the Dean had ever so much as thought of 
admiring ; she had been the Chloe and the Delia 
of his school and college compositions, and on her 
shrine he had secretly heaped all the well-worn 
and exaggerated compliments that are the stock- 
in-trade of lyric and elegiac verse. He had been 
very fond of her, or rather of the ideal he had 
created from her, in his quiet subdued way ; but 
he could not help confessing to himself that 
Turner with his impudent assurance and fund 
of anecdote had been more in her good graces 
than ever he had been. It was with a sort of 
guilty feeling that he remembered that he had 
not even seen his Chloe for ten or twelve years, 
and that by now the little short-frocked maiden, 
with the laughing blue eyes and tangled golden 
hair, must be a full-grown young woman of 
twenty-five or twenty-six, if she were not long 
since married, 

The Dean excused his remissness to himself by 
the reflection that he had always been too busy 
to think of love-making. He remembered how 
hard he had worked as an undergraduate in 
order to become Seventh Classic, and to get a 
place low down among the Senior Optimes ; and 
since then how his duties as Fellow, Classical 
Lecturer, and Dean, had taken up all his time 
and thought. Anyhow, if she were still unmar- 
ried, twenty-six was a very good age for a clergy- 
man’s wife, especially for one who would have 


to support the responsibilities which a country 
rectory entails. The Dean’s mind was easier: 
he would accept the living of Wilbury if it were 
offered to him, and with that as a wedding gift, 
would go in search of a wife. Thereupon, he 
roused himself, made his tea, resumed his studies, 
and finally went to bed determined to sleep upon 
the matter. 

When the Dean awoke next morning his 
resolution was unshaken. The project seemed 
as excellent by daylight as by candlelight. He 
shaved himself, and conducted morning service 
in the college chapel to a strange undercurrent 
of thought that perhaps he had only a few more 
weeks in the dear old place. The idea filled 
him with a subdued sadness; but when he 
returned to his rooms he noticed for the first 
time how dull a solitary breakfast is. He was 
not in love with Mary Andrews, he knew; he 
had not seen her since she was grown up; but 
he thought of the pretty little girl who had been 
the object of his silent boyish admiration, and 
determined that he would be a married rector 
without delay, 

Turner seemed possessed with a spirit of uneasi- 
ness that morning while clearing away the break- 
fast; he banged the things about beyond his 
wont, and was more than usually reckless with 
the massive stoneware cups with which the Dean 
had in self-defence provided himself. The Dean 
marvelled at this agitation, but held his peace. 

Old Turner had now been dead some years, 
and his son had, chiefly through the Dean’s 
influence, been given the staircase, on which the 
widow still continued as bed-maker. When every- 
thing had been hurled into the gyp-room, Turner 
approached his master and coughed meaningly. 
Malton recognised the signal, and looking up, 
said: ‘ Well, Turner, what is it ?’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir? said the gyp; ‘mother’s 
growing old.’ 

‘Is she? replied the Dean, who had noticed 
no alteration in Mrs Turner’s appearance for the 
last twenty years. ‘I’m sorry to hear it, he 
added rapidly. 

‘Yes, sir,’ went on Turner; ‘she ain’t what 
she was.’ 

‘She’s not ill, I hope ?” 

‘No, sir; not ill, sir; but I was thinking she 
might want a little help. The gentlemen’s beds 
is heavy, you know, sir,’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the Dean, ‘perhaps she can 
recommend some one to the college ? 

‘ Well, sir, yes, sir,’ stammered Turner, blushing 
furiously ; ‘the fact is, sir, begging your pardon, 
I was thinking of getting married.’ 

‘Dear me,’ thought Malton; ‘how very curious; 
just what I was thinking of myself ;’ but he only 
said : ‘Indeed ?—Oh, I see ; you would like your 
wife to succeed your mother ?” 

‘That’s it, sir, cried Turner, greatly relieved; 
‘if you could speak for me, sir.’ 

‘Certainly, I will do all in my power,’ replied 
the Dean ; ‘you may rely upon it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you,’ said Turner, know- 
ing that the matter was as good as settled. 

‘And when is it to be, Turner ?’ 

‘Directly, sir ; and I took the liberty of sending 
her with mother to-day, sir, just to help, like.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly. Is she here now ?” 

‘Yes, sir, replied Turner ; and without more 
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ado, he opened the door and beckoned to some 
one outside. 

The astonished Dean saw his rooms invaded by 
a woman, other than Mrs Turner, for the first 
time during his occupancy of them, It was now 
his turn to blush, as a stout young woman with 
rosy cheeks and a quantity of straw-coloured hair 
entered shyly and began courtesying to him, He 
quickly recovered his composure, however, and 
remarked : ‘So this is your future wife, Turner ? 
Well, I’m very glad to see her, And when is 
the ceremony to be ?’ 

‘We did think of next Sunday, sir, said Turner 
doubtfully, and as if his banns had not been duly 
read for the three necessary Sundays. 

‘You must allow me to marry you, continued 
Malton. ‘I shall take it as a favour on your 

rt.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; I was going to ask you if 

ou would be so kind, 

‘And I will see that Mrs Turner is allowed an 
assistant. After so many years’ service in the 
college, she has some claim upon us. You may 
depend upon me.’ 

Vith many expressions of gratitude, the gyp 
and his promised bride left the room; and the 
Dean prepared to take the Classical Lecture, all 
the while meditating on the curious coincidence 
that both Turner and himself should contemplate 
matrimony at exactly the same time. His gyp’s 
success seemed a good augury for the prosperity 
of his own schemes, and he gathered up his books 
and papers and quitted his rooms more resolved 
than ever to accept the college living. 

Turner had lost no time in making sure of his 

betrothed’s position in the college. The Dean 
found the young woman on the staircase pre- 
aring to wash the stairs under the eagle eye of 
{rs Turner. He nodded good-morning to the 
old woman, and as he did so the younger one 
stood aside to let him go past. The light fell 
upon her face, and something about her struck 
him as familiar. He stopped and asked her 
name. With an accent of surprise and reproach 
in her tone, she replied: ‘ Mary Andrews, sir !’ 

The Dean went down the stairs and across the 
quadrangle to the lecture-room. His castle in the 
air had collapsed like a house of cards. The 
Mary Andrews of reality was far from being his 
ideal; he had hardly recognised her, He felt 
that Wilbury rectory would never have owned 
her as its mistress had she been free. He sighed 
once over the grave of his hopes and passed on. 

The Rev. Joseph Malton is still Dean of St 
Martin’s, and his old schoolfellow and his first 
and only love are respectively gyp and bedmaker 
on his staircase. 


THE ‘DRY-ROT? 

Dry-Ror is one of the most dreaded enemies of 
the builder and house-proprietor. No one of all 
the fungus tribe is more insidious and deadly in 
itsattacks, For in its very nature it works unseen 
and unsuspected, and its presence is only too 
frequently detected after its ravages have made 
irreparable inroads into the soundness and sta- 
bility of a building. 

The writer was recently called upon to examine 


a most substantial manner, and elaborately fitted 
up and used as a Sunday school, But unfortu- 
nately, through some oversight or neglect, no 
adequate ventilation underneath the floor had 
been provided for, whilst the fact of its being 
only used regularly on one day a week would 
tend to induce stagnation of the air and prove 
favourable to fungoid growths, For some time 
a fusty smell had been noticed ; and latterly, in 
certain corners the wood was observed to be 
decayed ; so it was resolved to take up the floor 
and ascertain the cause. When this was done, 
the sight disclosed was marvellous, rivalling the 
ideal scenes of fairyland. In some parts the 
joists were completely clothed with a light, 
cottony, cobwebby substance, hanging here and 
there in tassels and fringes. The dormant walls 
and ground underneath the floor, with all the 
rubbish of chips, broken bricks, &c., generally 
found in such places, were covered with the same 
ethereal-like substance, of the most delicate tex- 
ture, white and fleecy as wool, rivalling the fairest 
unsullied snow in lustre. Indeed, in many places 
the deposit much resembled freshly drifted snow 
when it is blown through small crevices, 

This represents the youngest or immature stage 
of dry-rot. When more luxuriant, it forms cob- 
web festoons in the corners, which are often 
traversed by threads of the most lovely orange, 
purple, and magenta hues, and distilling drops of 
an amber tasteless fluid. Sometimes it is aggre- 
gated in large masses several inches thick, of a 
pasty doughy consistency, retaining the impression 
of the touch, and clinging to the fingers when 
handled. It may be torn from the walls or beams 
in great sheets, strongly resembling cotton wad- 
ding—with the under surface felted into a paper- 
like texture—and traversed by branching anasto- 
mosing veins, like roots ramifying in every direc- 
tion. The strong dormant walls which support 
the floor-joists are two feet thick, and built of 
stone and lime, yet they are so permeated by the 
fungus in every part, that when broken down, 
every stone is seen to be encircled and sheathed 
by the thread-like roots, often an eighth of an 
inch or more thick, and so tough and matted that 
they can be dragged out in ribbon-like shreds ; 
and the mortar has become so friable that the 
walls can be pulled down by hand. The internal 
walls have been wainscoted four feet high with 
varnished pitch pine ; and in various places the 
fungus has crept to the very top between the 
walls and the wood, and adhering to both. 

So far has been descriptive of the myceliwm or 
spawn, which is the vegetative portion of the 
fungus, analogous to the roots of ordinary plants, 
and is the part of dry-rot most commonly seen 
and noted. But I was fortunate enough to secure 
several magnificent specimens of the fructification 
or spore-bearing portion, analogous to the flower, 
fruit, and seeds. On some of the beams the 
fungus could be seen foaming along the appar- 
ently sound wood, the advancing crest showing a 
well-defined margin an inch in height, of the 


_ building erected only half-a-dozen years ago in 
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consistence and appearance of well-whipped white 
of egg. An inch or two from the edge of this 
frothy mass it became marbled with coloured 
streaks, soon merging into a uniform ruddy-brown 
hue. The texture becomes firm and leathery ; and 
the surface is rugged, and corrugated with the 
most exquisitely wavy cell-like reticulations, ex- 
celling the most intricate fretwork patterns, and 
showing the most involved network of ridges 
with flexuous outlines, forming shallow cavities, 
but not true pores. These in the early stages 
are filled with fluid, but soon produce spores 
with an amazing fecundity ; these are of a bright 
ferruginous tint, and in this case were so abundant 
that all the ground and every object for many 
square yards was completely covered with the 
brown dust, as if the place had been sown with 
ground cinnamon. These spores finding a suit- 
able nidus, speedily germinate, and form inde- 
sendent centres, from which the disease spreads. 

his spore-bearing portion may be stripped off in 
sheets, when it has the most fantastic resemblance 
in every way except colour to a piece of tripe! 
When removed from the beam it leaves the wood 
fair and smooth and apparently uninjured ; but 
it is only so in external form, for it has been 
saturated with the mycelium, which has devoured 
all the cell-contents, leaving only the external 
shell. The seemingly sound beam can be cut 
like a piece of soft cheese, and in a few months 
will crumble into an impalpable powder. And 
so the cycle of life goes on—one organism preying 
on another, and thus fitting it for the sustenance 
of a third. 

Obnoxious as the attacks of dry-rot may be 
to man, it is only because he interferes with ‘the 
balance of Nature, and by endeavouring to pre- 
serve the monuments of his industry, prevents 
Nature from remoulding them in her great chemi- 
cal and vital laboratory. The fungus which preys 
upon the dead or decaying tree only the sooner 
hastens its restoration back to its original ele- 
ments, to again fit it for sustaining another and 
it may be a higher type of life. 

So destructive are the depredations of dry-rot, 
that it may well be called the terror and despair 
of architects and carpenters. No care or pre- 
caution can be too great to prevent its entrance 
into a building, for if once it finds a lodgment, 
its eradication is a herculean if not an impossible 
task. Professor Burnett, a competent authority, 
graphically relates how a house he occupied was 
twice renovated in four years, and had ultimately 
to be pulled down. In the old era of oak-built 
ships, they were sometimes found to be unsea- 
worthy before they left the stocks, with such 
celerity does it do its deadly work. As for 
remedial measures, prevention is the only certain 
cure. The selection of sound well-seasoned timber 
is as essential as the avoidance of damp, and the 
securing of “oa ventilation in every part of 
the structure. The most efficacious prophylactic 
is saturating the timber with creosote under high 

ressure, so as to thoroughly “eager every 
portion of the wood. This has been practically 
proved in coal and other mines where this de- 
stroyer runs riot, and its ravages entail much 
expense and insecurity, and where its waving 
flakes of fleecy white have a most weird and 
ghostly effect in the ‘darkness visible’ of the pit. 


only creosoted timber has been used for the last 
thirty years, the extra cost has been amply repaid 
by the comparative indestructibility of the timber 
thus treated. In housebuilding, a wise precaution 
is the well smearing of all underground floor- 
bearing walls with tar or pitch, which prevents 
the mycelium finding a lodgment amongst the 
mortar in which it revels and disintegrates its 
adhesive property. 

The popular name of dry-rot has no reference 
to its occurrence in dry places ; on the contrary. 
a certain degree of dampness is absolutely neces. 
sary for its growth ; but it refers to the fact, that 
it so completely extracts all moisture from the 
wood on which it feeds that it ultimately crumbles 
into dry dust. Its botanic name of merulius 
is essentially the same as merula, a blackbird— 
why, it would be hard to divine, as there cannot 
be much mirth or singing associated with the 
fungus, whatever may be the case with the bird. 
It may be because it loves darkness=blackness, 
The name was formerly applied to the genus now 
called Morchella, and we still have in common 
language moril, a mushroom, and merle, a black- 
bird. The specific name of lacrymans refers to 
the drops of fluid exuded by the plant when in 
full vigour. But it might more aptly be applied 
to the tears shed by the proprietor who suffers 
from its destructive attacks, 


AN UNFORGOTTEN COUNTRY. 


My friend, I may not see your face, 
Nor watch each well-remembered grace ; 
But you will always hold a place 


Within my memory, though we stand 
Se far apart. The sea and land 
Divide us; and we clasp not hand. 


Yet, dear, I know, though some forget 
The past, you will remember yet 
The country where we two first met. 


Deep in your heart it will remain, 
With all its mingled joy and pain ; 
The past is past, and not in vain. 


We would not have it back once more, 
From that far-distant, silent shore 
Where there is rest for evermore. 


Nay, rather let us turn our eyes 
To where the future hidden lies 
From us. Beneath the clear blue skies 


The world may have for you in store 
A gift we dream not of ; ay, more, 
Belovéd, than it gave of yore. 


But, dear one, you will ne’er forget 
The country where we two first met— 


The country that you love so yet. 
F. P. 
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